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has been brought up. Her whole family, too, does its 
best to cultivate her natural aspirations. Both her 
father and her mother are examples of rectitude; they 
engage busily in humanitarian activities for the purpose 
of making the world a better place to live in. On the 
other hand, Paul, the object of Hello's affections, 
belongs to a set of upstarts who live in an atmosphere 
of abject materialism and selfishness. Under the evil 
genius of Paul's oldest brother Pericles, Helle's sincere 
love for Paul is looked upon by Paul's whole family as 
a splendid commercial enterprise. Paul, who at the 
beginning does not feel much love for Helle, allows 
himself to become an instrument in the hands of his 
calculating brother. Pericles dictates Paul's love 
letters for him, and when old Kartcrias, Helle's father, 
refuses to countenance the match, Pericles suggests 
and arranges an elopement. But Karterias is firm and 
the young couple after their escapade are thrown back 
upon their own resources. Helle faces the new situa- 
tion with pluck and determination, but Paul is unable 
to follow her. Disillusion and disappointment come 
very fast after the romantic union. Paul is found 
gambling away his wife's savings, stealing her jewelry, 
and even betraying her love. Too proud to acknowl- 
edge her defeat to her father, and unable to rid herself 
of her love for Paul, Helle sets about reforming him. 
It is just then that the Balkan War breaks out. Paul's 
family is unable to feel the new currents; they prophecy 
defeat and humiliation like that of 1897. They feel 
sure of the degeneracy of the people and of the im- 
potence of the little State to liberate the millions of 
Greeks under the Turkish rule. In the crisis they seem 
to be hopeless slackers. But the national victory comes 
soon to Helle's assistance. The new spirit reaches even 
Paul. Nicephoros, an old school friend, who has come 
from far-off Montevideo to enlist in the army of Greece, 
stirs him up and Paul finally agrees to volunteer. Here 
a lovely idyl is interwoven, the story of the love which 
brings Nicephoros and Zaira, Helle's younger sister, 
together, and which ends tragically with the death of 
Nicephoros on the field. Paul is wounded and is 
brought back to Athens. Old Karterias is at last 
reconciled, and Paul is ready to turn over a new leaf. 
His entire family, too, has felt the effects of the national 
regeneration and even Pericles begins to sec life from a 
more wholesome point of view. 

The plot cannot escape the charge of being senti- 
mental; in more than one work Xenopoulos is exposed 
to that charge. It is one of the reasons that have 
aroused many a critic against him, especially those of 
the Athenian literary weekly Noumas, who never miss 
an opportunity to assail him. Xenopoulos is accused of 
playing to the galleries and of lowering his art to meet 
the low standards of the populace. But he defends 
himself by claiming that his power to move a larger 
audience should not be counted against him. Why 
should he write if he is not to be read by the people 
who above all need such reading? 

Xenopoulos, after all, does not pretend to be a model. 



He is very explicit on that point in his own Preface- 
He does not hesitate to express his views rather mili- 
tarily. He is irritated by the insinuation of his oppo- 
nents that for the love of money he has lowered his art 
to 'journalism', if I may so translate somewhat freely 
the untranslatable iirKpvWlSa, and he calls the critics 
severely to task for their superficial- judgment of a 
conscientiously planned and executed story : 

'No, it is not the result of vulgar and false patriotism, 
but, rather a human work of psychological and sociologi- 
cal interest. Of course, it portrays a period of patriotic 
activity and enthusiasm, but it does this only to show 
the influence which the atmosphere created by them 
has had on certain characters'. 

The student of antiquity will recall more than one exam- 
ple of self-vindication among ancient writers. It is a 
peculiar characteristic of Xenopoulos to preface many 
of his works with somewhat acrimonious justifications 
of his methods of writing. I do not know whether he 
succeeds in carrying out his intentions, especially with 
readers who are unacquainted with the adverse criti- 
cisms he endeavors to overthrow. The fact is estab- 
lished, however, that modern Athenian reviewers fre- 
quently engage in polemics. 

In spite of any defects, 'The War' presents an enter- 
taining plot and is written with the ease and naturalness 
which characterise most of Xenopoulos's work. There 
are passages in it of considerable charm and once at 
least a strong element of pathos reveals a flash of power. 
There is much delicacy in the delineation of characters, 
most of whom are life-like, well-defined individuals, 
achieving expression without the assistance of melo- 
dramatic scenes or of mechanical actions. The style 
is facile and free of any blatant purisms or of riotous 
demoticisms. Extremists on both sides are dissatisfied 
with him because of this cautious eclecticism, but it 
may be one of the chief reasons of his popularity. 
The 'golden mean' appeals to the Hellenic masses still, 
and Xenopoulos is eager to reach a wider public. He 
believes that drama and story must be open to the 
people as well as to the elite. To those who accuse 
him of courting popularity he might retort by quoting 
from the Triscvyene, a tragedy of Kostes Palamas, the 
words spoken by Panos Tratas to show the result of 
unintelligible literature on the people: 

'I don't know much about books; and if I ever come 
across any I could not understand them and they could 
not touch my soul. Educated men don't write them 
for us'. 

On that score, Xenopoulos can sleep with light con- 
science. Aristides E. Phoutkides. 



Hellenism. By Norman Bentwich. Philadelphia: 

The Jewish Publication Society of America (1920). 

Pp. 386. 

The author of this book needs no introduction to 

American readers. His published writings upon legal 

doctrine and procedure and upon various aspects of 

Judaism already total at least nine volumes, not to 
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mention numerous shorter articles and editorials, and 
yet he still lacks several years of being forty. He is a 
fine example of the English professional man who 
devotes his leisure hours to scholarly pursuits. 

This, his most recently published work — the Preface, 
however, bears the date of 191 5 — is the second in a 
series of studies by different scholars on the subject of 
Movements in Judaism, a series popular in style and 
intended primarily for Jewish readers. The other 
volumes in the series, so far as announced, treat of Zion- 
ism, Mysticism, Rationalism and Reform Judaism. The 
title of this volume, therefore, was probably assigned 
to the author rather than selected by him. But, in 
either case, it is a gross misnomer, as the author himself 
apologetically acknowledges (n). The subject of the 
book is the interaction of Judaism and Hellenistic culture, 
and the title should have been Hellenistic Judaism. 
If any one, attracted by the title, purchase a copy in 
the expectation of finding some fresh interpretation of 
the age of Pericles, only to find himself thrust into the 
presence of Josephus, Aristeas, Aristobulus, Philo, 
Eupolemus, Pseudo-Hecataeus, Pseudo-Phocylides, Ben 
Sira, Ben Abuyah, Hillel, Akiba, the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon, the Book of Jubilees, the Book of Ezra, the 
Apocalypse of Baruch, the Talmud, and the numerous 
family of the Midrashim, will one find fault, if he 
exclaim, with the ancient Athenians, 'What has this 
to do with Dionysus?' 

Although never brilliant, the style is pleasing and in 
certain portions even vigorous, particularly in the 
second chapter, in which the author traces the decay of 
Hellenism and contrasts the "soulless culture which the 
half-Hellenized Macedonians and the degenerate off- 
spring of the Hellenic city-state brought to the East", 
whose religious teaching, when mingled with Oriental 
ideas, "degenerated into an altogether bastard growth 
of sensuality and rationalism" (55), with the Jews' 
intense opposition to paganism and all its ways, their 
observance of the law of righteousness, and their belief 
in one, universal God. Next in interest are the eighth 
chapter (Conclusion) and the Introduction, in which 
is sketched briefly the development of Jewish civiliza- 
tion from the time of the prophets to that of the Roman 
occupation. The remaining chapters (III. Hellenism 
in Palestine Till the Destruction of the Temple; IV. 
Hellenism in the Diaspora; V. The Hellenistic- Jewish 
Literature; VI. The Rabbis and Hellenism; VII. The 
Aftermath), though packed with information, are less 
engrossing. Their style is frequently monotonous and 
the discussion of the many authors considered becomes 
at times even perfunctory. This is perhaps not sur- 
prising, as the book was written "at intervals, and in 
different places, between legal work". The Hellenistic- 
Jewish literature and philosophy are considered "from 
a standpoint of rabbinical tradition". The writings 
of Philo Judaeus, as was to be expected, receive the 
lion'sshareof attention (157-187). Throughout the book 
the author makes no attempt to conceal his natural bias. 



The statement (219) that Pausanias lived in the 
third century is of course a mere slip. Otherwise there 
are few misprints, except in the Notes, which abound in 
inaccuracies. The Index, though seemingly full, is 
defective. 
University of California. James Turney Allen. 
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body of American-Grecian verse produced obvi- 
ously from an odd impression on the author's 
part that Greek poetry lacked the power of con- 
temporary human communication and was merely 
a constrained literary attitude. Because an acci- 
dent of time and space has made classic utterance 
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to many English speaking readers the communi- 
cative diseur music of Latin and Greek poetry is 
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